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PERSONAL CONVICTION 


Every man may find it a good thing to 


make what he really thinks about religion | 
(or about the ideas or sentiments which | 


make him go along without religion) 
as clear as he can in his own mind. But, 
when neither education nor preaching 
is any special business of his, he will 
as a rule be inclined to keep the 
result to himself, except in very in- 
timate talk or on those uncommon 
occasions when honesty commands that 
he should blurt out some hint of what is 
in him. Thus the following reflections 
were not written for publication in 
their present form, as a little book 
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claiming attention for itself. ‘They were 
added as a postscript which seemed 
necessary to a book with quite a different 
purpose. I had undertaken, in a spirit 


of strict critical enquiry, a study of a ~ 
much -debated subject, the origin and 
character of the Gospel according to 
St. John. I began that undertaking 
without having any fixed theological 
opinions, and the historical conclusions 
to which it led me were substantially 
such as Jews have formed and agnostics 
or atheists might form upon the evidence. 
But the enquiry turned mainly on the 
origin of a creed that is very living 
now ; and when a historian has discussed 
such a matter, some readers will inevitably 
ask what he himself thinks, not as to 
the origin of the creed but as to its 
truth, Men whose judgment I value 
6 





highly tell me that what I added to my 
book, as an answer due to that question, 
may be useful if I publish it again by 
itself. It would be cowardly rather than 
modest if I hesitated to obey their advice. 

Christianity gives cause for many 
questions, beyond those subordinate 


puzzles for historians and critics of which 
the fullest solution would carry us but a 
little way. ‘These questions present one 
vast connected problem of seemingly end- 
less complexity. Nowise man thinks any 
longer that he can offer an intellectual 
and systematic solution of the problem, 
complete, certain, and clear. It is wise, 
in the first place, to keep to the uttermost 
a fresh and open mind—open not in the 
sense that it will not learn what it can 
learn, but that it is ready to learn more. 
And further, it is best to be interested in 
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the riddle of the world chiefly as it con- 
cerns our business for the day. There 
are, indeed, some few philosophic people 
to whom the concentrated study of some 
portion of the problem offers an honest 
life’s work like another. ‘“‘ Mais il faut 


cultiver notre jardin.” Gradually, in 
the dim or dazzling prospect, the out- 
lines grow clearer at one or two points— 
not necessarily the same points for 
different eyes—and then at further 
points. From a very early stage we 
may cease to worry at the thought that 
the whole outline will probably never 
be quite clear. 

I shall without further apology try to 
say, more or less disconnectedly, several 
things which I think strongly, confining 
myself on the whole to the things of 
which I have felt certain longest. 
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} 
iI start, more or less at random, from 


an observation which happens to have 
forced itself upon me long ago, regardless 
of such principles as I should probably 
have then professed. ‘Towards any great 
man, alive or dead, except our Lord, the 
attitude of discipleship is unreasonable 
and unmanly ; towards our Lord, as 
from a simple reading of the Gospel we 
all more or less conceive of Him, some 
sort of unaffected discipleship appears, 
as we go on in life, the only reasonable or 
manly attitude. As to great men gener- 
ally, sane and wholesome hero-worship 
always grows up (as a nice child’s respect 
and love for parents does) with a pretty 
clear and probably amused perception of 
their weaknesses, and without much 
inclination (except in little ways or for a 
little while) to model our lives upon 
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theirs ; the attempt to work up a cult 
of some national hero is an insult to the 
memory of a man who, if he was great, 
must have had some foundation of sim- 
plicity and humility. In the case of our 
Lord the analogy only goes a little way. 
There can certainly be strained attempts 
to work up an emotional state in regard 
to Him which will at the best be transi- 
tory. But there are no less certainly 
many people who have long outgrown 
the disposition to humbug themselves, 
and are quietly at grips with practical 
life, but in whom the set desire to follow 
Jesus Christ has formed itself naturally 
and half consciously. It may become 
a very distinct desire indeed. Some 
people, though they would shrink from 
putting the fact into words, would have 
to confess that they never get through 
10 





their ordinary course of duty efficiently 


| except,in a temper which is kept alive in ,,|_ o. 


them by the constantly renewed resolve , . 
of very humble discipleship to Him, } 
Conversely, they would own that their 
periods of lowered purpose and poor per- 
formance follow upon their occasional 
letting go of that resolve. They would 
say, too, that in emergencies of special 
difficulty—even the ordinary emergencies 
of a trivial kind which occur every few 
weeks, and of which examples would 
sound ridiculous—their courage, endur- 
ance, and prompt command of their wits 
depend upon the same cause. In some 
degree this sense that discipleship is His 
due and is worth while for ourselves, 
comes after a time to everybody who has 
a habit of studying or keeping familiar 
with the Gospels in a sensible way—that 
II 
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is, passing lightly over what he does not 
understand, assuming for a reasonable 
‘time that what repels him is not under- 
stood, dwelling on what he does under- 
stand, and gradually extending it. Of 
course, I am far from saying that every 
good man is a follower of our Lord in 
this way ; I am not even assuming that 
sincere Christian conviction always takes 
the form which I have described. I am 
saying, however, that Jesus Christ stands 
before the world as a personality towards 
whom, and towards whom alone, this 
simple and wholesome discipleship is 
possible. 

But Christianity may be looked at in 
quite another light ; not as the personal 
following of a person, but as a principle 
or spirit of action—to call it a law or a 
moral code would evidently be an in- 
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adequate description. Regarding it in 
this light, we must not of course judge 
it by any of the religious systems, which 
have plainly been perversions of it, or 
by the standard of the many partial 
Christians who are not influenced by it 
much. I am here speaking of it as it 
presents itself (with differences among 
themselves on secondary matters) to 
those of the best people whom we know 
who happen also to be Christians, It is, 
of course, hard to describe because it is 
repugnant to it to be tied down to a0 
formula, But, clearly} it exalts common 
affections and duties into love of God and 
of man (of a man’s nearest and dearest 
more particularly, but ultimately of all 
people in proportion as he is concerned 
with them); clearly, too, this love is 
sustained, and is kept wholesome and 
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humble, by some sense that it is a man’s 


own poor response to God’s love of him ; 
also it evidently forbids concentration of 
one’s interest on oneself, one’s fortunes, 
or one’s soul ; and, above all, it is not a 
mere sentiment but a driving power. 
Such are some of the evident charac- 
teristics of the Christian spirit at its best, 
and one gradually learns that every idea 
of what is right, honourable, splendid, or 
worth while, which one can lastingly 
entertain, no matter from what source it 
may be derived, is, in the very intelligible 
phrase of the Gospel, fulfilled by this 
Christian spirit ; the sound and lasting 
element in any healthy aspiration or any 
ambition worthy of man or woman is 
seized upon by the spirit of Christ (as real 
Christians conceive it) and is streng- 
thened, I say one gradually learns, be- 
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cause, of course, it is immensely hard to 
reconcile oneself in practice to that sacri- 
fice of mere self-indulgence or mere greed 
or mere malignity, which Christianity 
inexorably demands in the case of some - 
of our native desires and the creeds and 
ideals based on them. But we are all quite 
aware in cold blood that sacrifice is going 
one way or another to be enforced upon 
us, and considered in cold blood the bold 
statement which has just been made needs 
but very little illustration. Probably 
the finest example that could be chosen 
of a high pattern of life that has arisen 
apart from Christianity is that conceived 
by the greatest Greek philosophers in 
the great age of Greek life. There is a 
description in Plato’s Repudblic of the 
virtues which the real pursuit of truth 
will develop in the young men brought 
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up to philosophy and to arms, the 
“athletes of the great game.” Few 
people could read the passage intelli- 
gently without being stirred by it, or 
without seeing that the moral qualities 
here thought possible for a few specially 
gifted people, are the natural outcome, 


in some people with quite ordinary gifts, 
of the simple principles of Christianity, 
only that in Christianity they take 
markedly a purer and a stronger form. 
Or, if we look for great patterns not in any 
formulated system, but in the tempers 
which have prevailed for a while in some 
races at some times, we may think for a 
moment of the heroes of Icelandic sagas. 
There was something so splendid in these 
outrageous gentry that we had rather 
that their vices survived than that their 
virtues perished. But they were un- 
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licked cubs ; and we can easily imagine 
that all that was really splendid about 
them should be enlisted entire in the 
service of Christ, a thing: which has often 
happened. So it is with whatever deeply 
stirs our sympathy, and whatever too 
carries, by contrast with us, an honestly 
felt rebuke to ourselves in the better 
qualities of any race, period, creed, or 
school. ‘This is not indeed a statement 
to be hastily taken as proved, but it is one 
which surely comes home after a while, 
when we have once fairly realized what 
in their essence Christian principles are. 

Two further remarks arise out of this. 
In the first place, great perversions of its 
principles have again and again obscured 
Christianity ; it has sunk into sub- 
missiveness to false authority, into a grim 
system of self-righteousness, into a 
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welter of morbidly emotional conver- 
sionalism, and into childish or dark 
superstitions of the most opposite kinds. 
Nevertheless, the Christianity of which 
we are here speaking is not some fanciful 
ideal; sober history shows it almost 
inevitably submerged by all these evil 
things in turn in the course of its struggles 
to dominate the world, and yet keeping 
its persistent life and emerging, not 
without gain, from each dark period. 
Upon a broad view of its past and its 
present the thought arises that, far from 
being a thing which has served its turn 
and will make way for some better 
system, it is very young—the least spent, 
perhaps the least ripened, of the great 
influences now perceptible in the world. 

In the second place, it is hard to see 
what is meant by the Christian preachers 
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who have said of late that it contains no 
final revelation. That in detail Chris- 
tian duties look differently now than 
they did in the first century, that each 
generation has its own problem to face 
and its own gains to win; that there is 


always much to be learnt,—all that is 
obvious enough. But that any principle 
which Christ implanted needs revising, 
any more than the multiplication-table, 
is not an illuminating suggestion. Take 
the principle expressed by St. John in 
the words “‘ God is love ” (as in the pro- 
cess of thought and experience a man 
comes to understand that principle), and 
regard it not on its inscrutable meta- 
physical side, but as a principle which is 
in some way to govern conduct and 
education. We cannot really see in it 
some partial expression of truth which 
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human wisdom will amplify and outgrow. 
Honest common sense compels us to 
think, either that it is false—definitely 
misleading, as it has actually been said 
to be by philosophies which have had 
tremendous effect upon the world very 
recently—or that it is the whole truth 
and that there is nothing more to be said 
about the subject for ever. If we hold it 
true we hold it final. And we must also 
observe that in some sense at least it was 
revealed in Christ; thoughts that fit 
in with it were abundant enough in 
prophets, sages, and philosophers before 
Him, but in its plenitude and its naked- 
ness it took nothing less than the whole 
life and death of Christ to make it pass 
in the world as aught but sheer nonsense. 

To sum up what has so far been said ; 
It grows upon many open minds as a 
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simple and certain fact that men have 
had so far but one Master, and that He 
revealed the one Gospel that they can 
ever have, 

Meanwhile, we all necessarily have 
thoughts about the world, which at the 
outset seem quite apart from religion or 
irreligion, thoughts of the kind which it 
takes a poet to express at all, and a great 
poet to express in a way that satisfies 
common men and women. In exact 
prose one can only point out that what 
poets try to express is generally some- 
thing of which common men and women 
are quite conscious as real. All the 
greater poets have tried to express some- 
thing about the all-embracing and con- 
tinuous life of the world as a whole, a life 
of the existence of which we seem to be 
conscious, and towards which we seem 
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bound to take up some mental attitude 


or other, which may have nothing to do 
with theology. That attitude may be 
said to begin, normally, in a wonder 
which is pleasant and rather awful—not 
the less pleasant for being rather awful— 
and a sort of sympathy with nature. 
With the growth of full physical strength, 
happy consciousness of our own vitality 
normally carries with it some sort of 
exultant feeling that the world is a 
glorious place to live in, and the more so 
because it will go on when our day is 
over. Almost from the first there is some 
subdued presence of sadness in it, and 
with the onset of sorrows which we are 
old enough to feel and of the first real 
disappointments and _ disillusionments, 
the sadness of man’s and one’s own posi- 
tion in the world prevails with many 
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people. Life becomes to them a thing 
not to think about, or it may become 
hauntingly dreary, or, in the case of 


people with a literary or artistic tempera- 
ment and no originality, a sort of cult 
of the dismal or the dirty may arise. 
Still, the healthy reaction against the sad- 
ness of life and the terror of the world is 
that which all great tragedy has tried to 
express : a courage which looks at agony 
and failure very steadily and fully, and 
yet finds the world great, and life 
glorious, and the sorrow in some un- 
accountable way worth while. It is 
needless here to try to put more ade- 
quately what the note is that is 
sounded to everybody by the poetry, 
or the novels of the sterner sort, of which 
he genuinely feels the greatness (in say- 
ing this one should remember that some 
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people do not read poetry or great fiction, 
for the excellent reason that they do not 
need it). But everyone, as years go on, 
makes a more or less definite election 
whether the tragic facts shall make the 
world seem a dull thing at the best, or 
whether they shall somehow enhance the 
beauty and the grandeur that can be 
found in it—and enhance, it should be 
added, the sport and the abounding fun. 
The brave choice is always possible, and 
the oncoming of age, which in a way 
must abate personal enjoyments, seems 
often to add a serenity to the assurance 
that life is great. 

To this paradoxical persuasion to 
which normal men cling, and of which 
the great tragedians and the great 
humourists are in their various ways the 
prophets, Christianity, as one may come 
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to feel, brings a fresh consistency and 
force. Its one paradox—the “‘ foolish- 
ness ’’ which revealed itself to Paul as 
the only wisdom—concerns a God—the 
ruler of this awful world in which fate 
breaks the strongest, and good is won at 
the cost of error and waste and frightful 
pain—whose own eternal Being shone 
once, and for all, in all its splendour, 
before human eyes, in the literal human 
endurance of sorrow and sacrifice as 
intense as can ever be the lot of His 
creatures. Nothing could be gained by 
here speaking further of that strange 
doctrine, of which the consequences are 
so strangely apparent to the stupidest 
minds that are struck by the symbolism 
of the Cross, 

Yet I would say one word about a 
further Christian doctrine, closely asso- 
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ciated with this, of which, I think, the 
force is apt to come home to us slowly. 
It concerns the forgiveness | of sins, {I 
suppose that the word “sin” is one of 
the many of which the sense 1se has become 
obscured to many people with repetition, 
for quite intelligent people have derided 
the idea. Yet it would be a mental 
abnormality to be wholly unaware of the 
fact indicated by the word. ‘Nobody 
can be healthily alive without having 
often tingled with impotent rage against 
himself for something that he has done. 
Of course this self-anger is often most 
unforgettable when it relates to some 
quite trivial awkwardness, and a man will 
almost blush half a century later about 
some boyish absurdity which he knows 
had its creditable side, Yet it is not true 
to say that we forgive ourselves our graver 
26 
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lapses, our actually foul acts, or perhaps 
fouler omissions. These are things of 
which, the truth is, we hardly dare think, 
and doubtless, though it is good for us 
sometimes to face them steadily, it would 
not be good for us to think often of them. 
So far as we do think of them they are 
worse in our eyes than they would be 
in the eyes of our friends or of our 
enemies either ; it is no comfort to know 
that other people do equally despicable 
things ; and the excuse of circumstances, 
temperament, etc., which we would 
willingly make for other people’s faults, 
would be the worst mortification of our 
self-esteem if we made it for ourselves. 
This is, I am sure, the normal way of 
thinking for healthy minds, and it is not 
made much less so by the appalling ease 
with which we may lose this way of 
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thinking in regard to the particular kind 


Psychologically, there can be no doubt 
that to see our fault quite steadily, judge 
it duly, confess to others in those circum- 
stances which do make confession fitting, 
and yet remain unshaken in courage and 
unmoved by “that impure passion of 
remorse,” is the way of health and sanity. 
But it is usually very hard; and one can 
observe that to sincere Christians it 
becomes easy. I frankly confess that I 
have never clearly understood the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament or in modern theologies, but 
I can at least appreciate that it has a 
meaning, quite remote from _ such 
grotesque representations of it as laid 
hold even on so great a man as Milton, 
I am sure that the thought of God’s for- 
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giveness as needed by us and as given 
freely to those who seek it, is one which 
normally lays hold of those who try to 
keep mentally and morally alive, sure 
too that we rightly link it with the idea 
of Christ, “‘ who loved us and gave Him- 
self for us.’ Nor, I confess, does it 
trouble my assurance that on this—as on 
at least one other great question which 
I have passed over—I could not frame 
any more precise statement in terms 
which would be satisfactory to me. 
Something of the same sort I might be 
able to say about more than one of the 
Christian doctrines which I do not here 
touch. But no man can write or read 
such reflections as these without becoming 
all the more aware of questions striking 
at the roots, not so much, I think, of 
Christianity in particular, as of the beliefs 
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in a good and living God and in immor- 
tality which are not confined to one 
creed. May not the mind that is per- 
plexed by them find rest by grasping the 
certain fact of its own limitations, and 
then seeking the full significance of such 
few other things as are equally certain? 
A considerable part, at least, of the doubts 
that arise about these fundamental beliefs 
of Christianity are simply due to the 
boundary, indefinable but inexorable, 
which shuts in human thought; in 
other words, equal doubt would assail the 
opposite beliefs if we once started to take 
them seriously as things that should 
govern life. A world ruled by God 
seems inconceivable, but so does the 
world anyhow. A good God co-existent 
with evil is inconceivable ; so, too, is any 
goodness that does not pass through strife. 
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And it does not follow that we had best 
let the thought of God alone. Time is 
inconceivable ; when did it begin? Yet 
at a certain hour the train will start—at 


least, at a certain hour the tide will turn. 
Far more insistent than these meta- 
physical doubts are some which might 


seem easier to settle if it were a mere 


matter of chopping logic. We have most 
of us had experiences, really terrible at 
the time, of which we think as gaily now 
as a schoolboy of a hack at football—nay, 
for which we do thank God. This is an 
analogy which may carry us far. But 
there are agonies of which the actual 
sufferer will never, while life lasts, feel 
aught but the agony—and it is seemingly 
the best and bravest hearts that are 
wounded thus. “‘ Weep,” by all means, 
“with them that weep.” But beware 
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_ how you offer them your facile consola- 
tion; beware how you press on them 
your cheap-bought faith in God. Here 
I will merely say that there is a “‘ mystery 
of pain” before which faith staggers. It 
is, nevertheless, right to say that amiable 
and clever people have entertained objec- 
tions to religion of a sort which verge 
upon being ludicrous, for they rest upon 
the assumption that all possible truth 
should be cut tothe measure of my under- 
standing ; the demand that what the 
world calls incomprehensible ought at 
least to be “explained to a gentleman 
like me.” Grave instructors of the last 
generation have told young Christians 
that their creed was exploded by the 
Copernican system of astronomy—it 
could last only so long as the earth was 
thought the centre of the universe, with 
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the other planets and the fixed stars, with 


their probable planets, as tiny luminaries 
going round it. Their idea may have 
been that so small a planet as the earth | 
could be no object of interest toa mind ~ 
which, though supposed omniscient, had 
many larger worlds to attend to. Or 
they may only have meant that serious 
Christian theology purported to be an 
exhaustive account of all the workings of 
God’s mercy. Either of these would be 
rather a foolish thought. So, too, it is 
somewhat infantile, though natural, when 
we ask at times, What is Heaven? It is 
contemptible when people ask sarcasti- 
cally whether the saints will be for ever 
playing the harp, or for ever attending 
a round of philanthropic committees. 
The simple remark that “TI speak as a 
child ” or that “‘ I see in a glass darkly ” 
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deprives of all logical force those objec- 
tions to Christianity which come from 
mere dissatisfaction with the fact that we 
know little. Questions here throng in 
upon me: What real meaning do I give 
to immortality ? Where are the dead? 
What are the dealings of God’s mercy 
with such intelligences as probably dwell 
in the other planets far off ? What are 
those dealings with animals so near akin 
to us ; with my own dog who loved me 
so ; with animals much further removed 
from us? How is the soul related to the 
body ? What becomes of its continuous 
life in those strange cases of interrupted 
consciousness, even of divided person- 
ality, of which we hear, and in the more 
familiar and more awful case of madness ? 
And so on.—‘‘ What is that to thee? 
Follow thou Me.” 
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There is, then, a strong temptation to 


disregard intimations and hints which 
we do receive, because they come in the 
midst of a cloud of problems which are 
insoluble to. us, but which also have no 
bearing whatever upon anything that 
we have to-do to-day. But clearly this 
is a temptation to be set aside. I may 
have more to say upon that point, but 
here I will at once avow the effect upon 
my own mind of sundry thoughts, which 
I have in part indicated above, though 
only in part. I have been more or less 
revolving them in my mind at intervals 
during many years ; and, whether it be 
reasonable or not, it is in fact the con- 
sequence of this that I find myself, some- 
what to my surprise, a very ordinary 
Christian in my beliefs. It has ceased to 
be matter of doubt with me that there is 
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a living God, and, simultaneously with 
the passing of that doubt, I have come to 
believe that the nature of that living God 
was revealed to man in Jesus Christ. I 
make this personal confession, not from 
any liking for confessions, but because I 
feel sure that countless others have passed 
through the same stages of thought. 
They would differ in the explicitness of 
their convictions ; some would have been 
more impressed by one point and some 
by another ; the experiences of no two 
would coincide exactly; but in the 
general upshot the similarity would be 
far greater than the dissimilarity. Per- 
haps an equal or larger number of 
Christians have at no particular time felt 
their whole religious belief to be matter 
of doubt. They have found out early 
that the faith in which they had been 
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brought up makes them better; con- 
science has prompted them clearly to 
take it as a whole and be loyal to it ; the 
exact meaning of and evidence for this 
or that detail of doctrine has not struck 
them as a question that concerns them 
greatly, nor have any of those specula- 
tive puzzles which they know could be 
raised about it all. Such a position is no 
sign whatever of any lack in intellectual 
power or intellectual honesty. There 
are people of this kind, and there are 
people of an opposite kind who have a 
strong impulse of enquiry, and who like 
to travel through life with the smallest 
possible amount of baggage in the way 
of fixed general principles. Neither 
kind has any call to envy or to pity the 
other. And the difference between 
them is less than it might seem. One 
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goes through a certain sort of reflection 
and experience before he definitely 
accepts a belief; another goes through 
substantially the same before what he 
accepts, in reasonable deference to that 
which reasonably seems authority, ac- 
quires in all respects meaning and 
point for him. Each, in a rather dif-. 
ferent way, is coming up against the 
mysterious world of reality. 

I have to underline one point which 
might be overlooked in the foregoing 
remarks. I must then face the question © 
whether the sort of mental process which 
I have indicated as leading men to 
Christianity is really a reasonable one. 
For the most part, what I shall further 
say relates to thoughts and influences 
which make Christianity hard to 
accept. 
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The sort of conviction which I have 


stated involves a decided breach with a 
tendency of thought discernible now 
among religious as well as non-religious 
writers, in regard to what is called the 
“supernatural.” It is better to recog- 


nize this breach, though the point is — 


hard to put accurately. The Bible is full 
of alleged miraculous occurrences, and 
about some of these at least, we under- 
stand now how easily they might have 
been believed to have happened when 
they had not happened. Sometimes, 
when we might get over their mere un- 
likelihood, we cannot so easily get over 
this likelihood that they should have been 
falsely believed. ‘This demands (on the 
part of people who are drawn to the 
subject) a sceptical attitude about a 
group of questions upon which, for two 
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reasons, I shall say no more. They are 
in some of their aspects novel, and it has 
been hardly possible that they should 
yet be calmly and adequately weighed 
up. On the other hand, I make bold to 
say that they are far less important than 
controversialists on either side make 
out. But a more pressing question lies 
behind. | 
It is often said that God works by law. 
This sounds reasonable. But it seems 
often to be implied that He works only 
by the sort of laws of which by scientific 
observation we can win some precise 
knowledge, knowledge which we may 
expect (say in a century or so) to be fitted 
neatly into the same scheme with our 
knowledge of physics and of biology, and 
knowledge of that demonstrable kind of 
which the proof is plain to clever and 
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educated men, and which only stupid or 
ignorant men are apt to reject. This is, 
I think, a very common assumption. 
Surely,’ however, when once it is clearly 
stated and steadily contemplated, it must 
be seen to be quite unwarrantable. It. 
rests upon the two facts: that people in 
many ages and countries have been 
credulous about miracles, and that there 
is a very wide (and widening) field of 
phenomena within which a startling 
amount of exact and ordered knowledge 
has now been, and is being, obtained. 
But the gap between these data and the 
conclusion thus stated is really a very 
wide one. Christian belief involves a 
departure from that conclusion. Of 
course, it does not suppose the existence 
of orders of being or classes of phenomena 
so fundamentally different that complete 
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or ideal knowledge would be unaware 


of their true relation to one another. But 
it does suppose the truth and the import- 
ance for us of facts which, for any prac- 
tical purpose of our own, we must treat as 
quite remote from the realm of working 
physical science—still further remote (it 
may be well to add) from the realm of the 
“occult.” This supposition is involved 
when we believe in any dealing of God 
with man, or with the human race, which 
is remotely analogous to a good man’s 
dealings with other men, and which is 
not analogous to any dealings which, so 
far as we are aware, he has (say) with 
crystals ; any seeking by Him of man’s 
soul, or response of His to man’s seeking. 
If in any proper sense we believe that 
Jesus Christ brought a culminating reve- 
lation of God to man which had long 
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been led up to; or, again, if we believe 
that man can by prayer put himself into 
some peculiar and direct relation with 


God’s will, we accept, as it seems to me, 
the supernatural in a manner to which 
the whole strong tendency of which I 
have spoken runs counter. If we believe 
that “‘ God is love” we believe that which 
a vast accumulation of facts of science 
tends to make at first sight highly im- 
probable. It is best to face all this quite 
frankly. 

I am all the more bound to ask 
whether the kind of process by which I 
have described many minds (including 
my own) as brought to Christianity is a 
rational process, or is, rather, a gradual 
giving way to some irrational sentiment 
or emotion. Nobody need suppose, for 
a moment, that it is an instance of believ- 
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ing a thing because it would be pleasant 
to believe it. A modern Englishman of 


mature years, with a healthy body, and 
abundant interests in life, is most un- 
likely to worry much (as in former times, 
I suppose, many people have done) about 
what will happen to his own little soul at 
death, or to be greatly drawn to specula- 
tions and dreams which he might reason- 
ably be rid of. Life to the last, and 
almost at the worst, is rich in sources of 
happiness; (‘‘ There’s wind on the 
heath, brother,” as the atheist gipsy said, 
when asked how he would feel if he were 
old and blind) ; and, as for its sorrows, 


> 


the “ consolations of religion” vamped 
up for the purpose would avail little 
against any great grief; those of the 
most genuine religion do not seem neces- 


sarily to abate its poignancy. Asa matter 
f 
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of fact, I believe that a nervous craving 


to keep one’s religious faith as a rule 
intensifies every religious doubt ; and I 
do not believe that sensible men are often 
led to accept Christianity without a strong 
impulse to. be dead honest, and to deal 
with true facts only. Still, even if I had 
presented the line of thought which I 
have faintly indicated far more ably than 
I could and more elaborately than I 
would, I think that many readers would 
have said: This does suggest that 
Christianity is useful and salutary to the 
highest life of those who happen to believe 
it; so it may be, but its truth in fact 
is quite another matter, which demands a 
distinct sort of proof. This raises a very 
deep question, on which, nevertheless, it 
may be possible to say, quite briefly, 
something which is philosophically 
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sound, but which, with reasonable atten- 
tion, will be intelligible. 

There certainly cannot be any proof 
of Christianity in the sense in which 


facts in issue must be proved in a law 
court, or in the somewhat different sense 
in which facts certainly known to science 
can be proved, This, of course, is 
equally true (though very young people, 
or very uneducated people, may imagine 
otherwise) of any philosophy which 
would. necessitate the rejection of 
Christianity, or of any general view not 
claiming to be a regular philosophy 
which involves the same consequence. 
It is true also even of such an assertion 
as that we cannot know, or that it does 
not matter. If there could be, in this 
sense, proof of Christianity or of any of 
these other opinions, there would not 
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now be honest, capable, and well-in- 
formed men who reject that proof. And, 
in the case of any religious belief, this 
is not at all a sad fact. The abstract 


information that God had been dis- 
covered would in itself be as useless a 
piece of information as we could possess ; 
indeed, religious history shows that the 
quite complacent acceptance on authority 
of this dogma, and some that may easily 
be accepted with it, may be far worse 
than useless. Obviously the conviction 
that God exists can only be useful to any- 
body by reason of some profound re- 
action (of awe and of love) which it 
produces in his mind. And here one 
may notice the impressive fact that in 
some minds the enquiry about God or 
about the world seems to be the effective 
thing, not the definite and professed 
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conclusion; so much so that great 


atheists or agnostics have sometimes 
borne a curious sort of family re- 
semblance to great Christian teachers, 
whatever may be the case with their 
followers. 

The apprehension of God (and of 
cognate truths to which I need not recur) 
is really a part, even if it be thought 
a superfluous and fallacious part, of a 
most mysterious process of apprehending 
the real world, in which every human 
mind goes some distance. At a very 
early stage, perhaps not the earliest but 
long before memory begins, every child 
gets some working idea of space, material 
objects, its own body, and soon. If you 
think of the process of sensations (affec- 
tions, one rapidly passing into another, 
of eye, ear, touch, sense of muscular 
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movement, taste, and smell) with a 
closely related process of appetite accom- 
panying it all, in which the whole thing 
began, and if you wonder how you first 
conceived the notions that you saw a 
thing, wanted it, could put out your 
hand, and so perhaps take it, you feel 
as if you must by then have done some- 
thing comparable to the hugest scientific 
inference ever performed by any grown- 
up sage. Yet you know that this in- 
conceivable feat has for countless years 
been instinctive and inevitable. The 
instinctive process of learning merges 
more and more after a while into a 
consciously rational process ; the merger 
is again a thing which seems to defy 
analysis ; only it does always happen, 
and is never quite complete. Simul- 
taneously, though in most people much 
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less completely, the appetite side of the 
business (the reaction of the muscles and 
the soul to an empty or full state of belly 
and the like) is merging into the exercise 
of deliberate will—(a thing so imperfect 
in some men as to result in little more than 
a habit of painful and disastrous hesita- 
tion). Comparing ourselves with more 
instinctive animals, which are also more 
the creatures of appetite, we see that on 
both sides the change brings greater 
risks of error and far greater chances 
of achievement. (Of this the most 
momentous example is, of course, the 
conversion of reproductive power into 
a consciously directed means of enjoy- 
ment, the basis, as the case may be, of 
lust or of love.) All the while, moreover, 
the growing creature’s intercourse with 
other creatures is developing; their 
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thoughts are being more fully exchanged, 
their desires conflicting or combining 
more actively. Up to a certain point 
most of us are learning much the same 
things at much the same pace. In later 
years great differences have set in. One 


mind grows mainly in one direction, 
and another in another. One is still 
going on rapidly, another very slowly or 
not at all. Most exhibit in some respects 
surprising limitations. Most might, if 
we knew, surprise us by the advance 
made in some particular direction, In 
some, after a time, there is upon the 
whole retrogression. Some, though with 
partial loss and shrinkage, will on the 
whole be growing to the end. So long 
as the process lasts it preserves a certain 
continuity with its first beginning. Its 
first beginning, so far as we can see, must 
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be described as the waking up of the 
child to the sense of real things or of 
a real world independent of itself, but 
related to itself. Its progress to the very 
end must be regarded as the extension 
and articulation, very irregular and inter- 
mittent, of that same sense of a vast real 


world related to us. 

Now let us glance for a moment at the 
huge and ordered store of knowledge, 
chiefly of what we may call the material 
universe, which is now the common 
possession of civilized mankind ; no one 
individual possesses it all, and most of 
us possess only a very little of it. After 
a pause of many centuries, the co- 
operation of many men and the leader- 
ship of a comparatively few men of great 
intellect, and very often saintly dis- 
interestedness, has within the last dozen 
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generations achieved results which are 
dazzling to contemplate. Much of the 
knowledge now possessed about the con- 
stitution of matter and about organic 
life is of a kind which an unlearned 
person, like myself, can only take in, if 
at all, by a violent disturbance of his 
ordinary ways of imagining the world, 
and of a kind which at first hearing he 
may be inclined to say could never be 
known. Yet (subject of course to cor- 
rection in part) it is known ; for it is the 
consistent putting together of innumer- 
able observed facts, and it works when 
tested by application in practice. All 
this amazing knowledge is the further 
and further extension of the child’s 
process of apprehending reality, an exten- 
sion which can manifestly proceed more 
rapidly and to greater distances in some 
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directions than in others. Sometimes it 
seems to contradict entirely some among 


the early conceptions in which we might 
have thought that we had the surest hold 
on reality—as, for example, that the 
sun goes round the earth. Those early 
conceptions are shown to have been 
partial, but only very partial, appre- 
hensions of the fact. Science’s own early 
progress has in many matters been made 
by forming theories, far more subtle 
indeed than those conceptions of the 
ordinary mind, but with an even larger 
element of misapprehension in them, and 
requiring to be rapidly scrapped. In 
some respects at least the theories even- 
tually verified present themselves as, in 
a sense which we can easily grasp, only 
relatively true. A yet completer view 
of the truth has to be conceived of as in a 
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sense possible, but sometimes as unlikely 


ever to be attained by men. In some 
directions an almost limitless extension 
of knowledge seems conceivable. In 
others again progress, if any, has been 
slight, and limits not perhaps sharply 
drawn but still very appreciable seem to 
be set to further progress. Indeed, our 
whole knowledge of material things, in 
which along certain lines investigation 
walks with sure feet, is surrounded by a 
fringe of questions from which enquiring 
minds, such as first began to create 
science, have been unable to refrain, but 
in which each at all definite and confident 
theory put forward seems equally destined 
to be punctured. Such are the questions 
which might seem to be fundamental to 
all knowledge—what, for example, do we 
mean by matter, or by space, or time? 
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Some slight advance is made, for the first 


crude fallacies that arise are exploded and 
set aside, but it is very slight, and men 
learn that we can get along without 
more. On the whole, a great mass of 
very solid, and in many ways service- 
able, knowledge results ; and it may be 
hoped that it would now seem absurd 
to anyone to doubt its validity. 

But it did not always seem absurd. 
On the contrary, some men of the sort 
that is responsible for the whole advance 
early began to doubt whether any por- 
tion of our knowledge was really known. 
Some decided that nothing could be 
known; and some of them carried 
scepticism a step further and answered 
that this itself was an assertion which 
could not be known to be true. It is 
enough for us that, from the first experi- 
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mental effort (so to conceive of it) of an 
infant to take hold of arattleor a coloured 
ball, to the latest successful handling by 
science of invisible radiations or of par- 
ticles a million times smaller than the 
smallest thing we see, the human mind is 


progressively extending its partial con- 
‘ tact (so to call it) with that vast reality, 
inscrutably related to us, including us 
yet distinct from us, of which we each 
had our first apprehension before we can 
remember. Those first steps which we 
have all taken in grasping that there are 
real things at all were of a kind of which 
our adult understanding and imagina- 
tion can conceive no clear account. That 
the ultimate advance has been in some 
directions so immense is due mainly to 
the resolution of men whom their fellows 
at the time could not follow as it were 
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one yard ; it remains the “index ”’ of one 


and another 
“ Mind, for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought—alone.” 


But, to return to the child, the percep- 
tion of material objects in space (or more 
strictly the indescribable psychic process 
which develops into that perception) is 
not the only line along which it wins 
increased contact with the reality around 
it. Ever so early there dawns on it the 
recognition of a person other than itself. 
Normally that first person is one who 
loves the child, and whose love at a 
certain stage the child begins both to 
recognize and to return. Other persons 
soon come within its horizon, and are 
gradually distinguished and identified— 
generally animals come soon upon the 
scene. Very soon, indeed, the great and 
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endless business of communicating with 
and dealing with other persons, recog- 
nized as having intelligence and wills like 
our own, is well on its way. None of us 
dreams of doubting that these other 
persons exist. That in one way they 
are material things, as bottles and beds 
and tables are, is certain ; that in another 
way they are not is equally certain, 
because we gain much sure knowledge 
of their ways of thinking and desiring 
without necessarily having even the very 
faintest perception of the processes in 
their bodies to which these things cor- 
respond ; indeed, even scientific psycho- 
logy had made a good, though soon 
arrested, start before consciousness had 
even been located as it were in the brain. 
Knowledge of persons is thus in a way 
quite distinct from knowledge about 
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their bodily being and its processes ; it 
remains distinct from it, however much 


it is at some points usefully supplemented 
by it; and it is obviously, after some 
primary bodily needs are satisfied, equally 
if not more important than knowledge of 
matter; it is of no use, say, to make 
gramophones if you cannot persuade 
some people to buy them. If (remem- 
bering that there may be a danger 
of fallacy in the distinction) we think of 
this knowledge of persons on their im- 
material side so to speak, it is in some 
respects very unlike our knowledge of 
physics. The stirring of some emotion, 
sympathy, or antipathy, far more marked 
and conscious than the emotion which 
does in some degree accompany all per- 
ception and thought and action, seems 
necessary to every exercise of perception, 
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reflection, or will in regard to our fellows. 
The subject-matter of this sort of know- 


ledge and action is in many respects far 
more various in different individual 
cases, and in each one individual case 
from moment to moment and from year 
to year, than the subject-matter of 
physical science generally is. Our 
thought concerning persons is in a 
manner hard to analyse, manifestly more 
liable to wild error, and yet manifestly 
more capable of sure and flashing insight. 
Its greatest certainties (known for certain 
by the man, perhaps still more often by 
the woman, who has them) are very often 
peculiarly inarticulate—not unreason- 
able, but still incapable of being formally 
reasoned out without great effort, if 
at all : 
€<I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,”: etc. 
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Along with all this goes the marked fact 
that personal knowledge, knowledge 
about our friend or enemy or about 
humanity in general, is, comparatively 
speaking, insusceptible of being con- 


veyed from one man to another with 
any sort of exactness; it is very bad 
subject-matter for scientific method and 
system, and for instruction. Nobody, 
however, can doubt on that account that 
contact with our fellows is contact 
with reality. 

To finish with the growth of the child. 
At some early stage natural affection 
becomes a real, soon a conscious, force ; 
and at some stage there arise ideas which 
develop in slightly different forms into a 
sense of duty or a sense of right and 
wrong. Here, perhaps more noticeably 
than anywhere else, the phases which 
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different minds go through differ ;_ the 


process is capable of arrest and delay in 
some cases and in some respects, and this 
often apparently without ultimate loss ; 
the counteracting influences, present in 
all growth, are here peculiarly strong ; 
the fluctuations caused by them are to 
the end of life very great; the arrival 
at something which may be called 
maturity is in most cases relatively late ; 
the progress may be re-aroused to great 
activity after long intervals at almost any 
age; it may, apparently, continue to be 
considerable to the last moment of sane 
life. So far as it is a matter of knowledge, 
as to some extent it is, what could be said 
about its susceptibility to scientific 
method and to communication to others 
would evidently (though we need not 
here go into the matter) be somewhat 
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different to what has been said of our 


knowledge of matter and of our know- 
ledge of men. In this matter the doubt 
whether our ideas correspond with 
reality has been raised and debated just 
as it has sometimes been in regard to 
physical science; but naturally more 
often and more intensely. All of us have 
at some time, and may perhaps at any 
moment still have, acute accesses of that 
doubt. Yet any thorough-going scep- 
ticism is at least as absurd in this as 
in the other case. Any attempt to per- 
suade oneself that one’s happiness, the 
aim of one’s underlying and _ lasting 
desires, the fulfilment of one’s being (or 
what not) can be found on sensual or, 
in any true sense, on selfish lines, breaks 
down under the stress of a thoroughly 
sceptical sifting of it, or under the stress 
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of practical occasions. Man cannot es- 


cape his privilege as an animal, having, 
like others of the higher animals, though 
not always so much as some of them, 
imperious instincts directed, not to the 
preservation or enjoyment of the indi- 
vidual, but to the preservation of the 
race at the cost, if need be, of utter and 
cruel individual sacrifice. Nor can he 
escape his privilege or doom as by far 
the most rational of animals, compelled 
to transmute his instincts into something 
more potent and more perilous. His 
unselfish instincts—(for, as applied to 
instinct, the much-debated word “ un- 
selfish” is evidently significant and 
correct)—must with him pass into 
thought and conscious desire applied (or 
definitely and disastrously failing to be 
applied) over a range very considerably 
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wider than the mere preservation of the 
species. It is at bottom nonsense—the 
rational mind cannot for long, when 
fully aroused, entertain it—to think of 
this direction of thought and desire as if 
it strayed into some realm of idle fancy. 
My frequent obtuseness to delicate or in- 
deed to elementary moral considerations 
no more stays the operation of what may 
be called moral law than my obtuseness 
in mathematics deflects a shot from a gun. 
The first moral perceptions of the child 
and the boldest advance made upon 
them by a hero or a prophet represent 
alike the movements of a mind extending 
its contact with reality. 

Now, as a matter of fact, alert and 
vigorous minds (not only those of genius 
but those of simple, healthy people), 
interested in their duty, interested in 
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men and women, interested in the mighty 


powers of the physical universe, do 
apprehend (or seem to apprehend) the 
facts with which religion is concerned. 
It makes no more difference in this 
instance than in that of physical science 
that their early efforts in these directions 
have often been very crude. Nor does 
it make any difference that some people 
totally misunderstand the highest experi- 
ences of religion, and some people are 
uninterested in them. A certain pro- 
gress, great though fluctuating, can 
be observed in this regard in the history 
of the race and in the lives of numberless 
entirely healthy and sane individuals. 
Here, again—here, of course, more than 
elsewhere—scepticism has been active, 
often, as in the case of physics, on the 
part of men of the very type to which 
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progress is due. And here, again, one 


can now say with some decision that 
thorough scepticism ends by _ being 
sceptical of itself. Prima facie, any 
intelligent glance over the diverse mental 
activities of our fellows would suggest 
that here certainly is a direction, perhaps 
the chief, in which men’s minds grasp 
not vainly after reality. I shall not here 
attempt myself to explore any further 
this region, into which I have timidly 
entered a little above. One can look at 
the matter from the outside (all of us, at 
times, feel genuinely outsiders in this 
respect, but cannot, if we are quite 
honest, feel that anything is any the less 
there because we so feel). So looking 
at it, I would first point out where lies 
the real answer to my question about 


the value (as evidence of the truth of 
68 





certain beliefs) of considerations which 
might at first sight seem only to affect 
their moral and social utility. What 
happens in that sort of reflection by 
which (as I have slightly indicated) men 
are actually led to become decided 
Christians, or, having previously been 
so, are kept so and made more 50, is 
this: Men and women, alive to the 
many elements in life, in the world, in 
their own inner experience, which stir 
wonder, admiration, hope, love, become 
conscious of the lines on which innumer- 
able apprehensions, of something which 
we must rationally take as real, cohere 
together consistently in some roughly 
definite creed. Unconsciously they test 
it all the while by its power of supply- 
ing some partial answer to questions 
‘which cannot be put by,” and which for 
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that very reason should seem to have 
no fanciful origin. They test them by 
their power to suggest lines of duty 
which, when followed, satisfy through 
their correspondence with that to 


which countless other apparently wiser 
minds testify, and through their observed 
power, when followed, to make them 
better, and their no less indubitable 
power, when disregarded, to leave them 
worse. Such is the only evidential pro- 
cess by which Christian faith can be put 
to the proof, or by which (if you make 
such a supposition) you can put to the 
proof that sounder and more scientific 
view of the world which (you may think) 
can oust Christian faith and replace it, 
or can make it rationally conceivable that 
in this region of thought no creed at all 
can be found and that none matters. 
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And it is a sufficient evidential process, 
subject to this single observation, that 
in this direction, even more than in 
others, the mind that is to learn must 
observe that the creed merely taken from 
another quite on trust is neither really 
believed, nor, if believed, would be of 
the faintest use. The process is in accord- 
ance with the whole growth of our know- 
ledge. The mind discovers. its own 
health in its contact (necessarily im- 
perfect) with what thereby it inevitably 
and irrefutably apprehends as an element 
in the real world. I would say, more- 
over, that what I may call the particular 
religious experiences of the individual 
mind, liable no doubt in each of us to 
some measure of individual error, are in 
this matter strictly analogous to those 
perceptions by which the child learns 
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that there are things and that there are 
persons, and to those profounder visions 
by which genius has seen deep into the 
working of the world’s machinery. 
There is error in them to be eliminated ; 
there is also certainty. I have not my- 
self those experiences of prayer to which 
the strongest and the sanest minds that 
I have known have, in due privacy, con- 
fessed ; much less of vision such as in 
certain ages and races has come to some 
men with unmistakable assurance, and to 
the manifest and amazing benefit of the 
world. But, writing in perfectly cold 
blood, remote from any temptation to 
lament my imperfections, I say deliber- 
ately: to doubt that in these things 
men come in contact with God seems to 
me an absurdity which mature thought 
outgrows. 
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This now. remains to be said, and 


> said with all possible emphasis. | The re- 
E ligious apprehension comes, first, not as 
an assertion but as a command. Christ 
does not come to you or me saying, “I 
am the Christ.” Without explanation 
He says “ Do likewise,” “‘ Get up and 
walk.” His promise of a fuller light 
that we shall walk in lies behind. | He 
would seem (be it reverently said) to be 
uninterested in my opinion about Him, 
or yours ; but to show an example, and 
say “Follow”; to claim service, to 
claim (as the child’s mother claims) 
the first faint stirrings of love before 
it can be distinctly seen that He is 
there. Such, at any rate, seems, upon 
the whole, to have been the view of 
St. John. 
Difficult as this may be to understand, 
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it is perhaps the chief answer to the 


question so perplexing to young men : 
How can I pretend to be a Christian, how 
can I pray, when so many preliminary 
puzzles first present themselves of which 
I cannot honestly pretend to accept 
another man’s ready-made solution? 
God, it may be, does not present Him- 
self to you as God, but God’s service 
does present itself to you in the ceaseless, 
generally trivial, opportunities of doing 
something a little above your ordinary 
level, something beyond what the world, 
your class, your business, your boon 
companions demand. You may be- 
come more alive to these calls, or you 
may become less. You can choose; if 
your choice is once to hear them, you 
can renew your choice ; you can at least 
take some moments by yourself to 
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strengthen the decision of that choice. 
If there is a God, He takes these 
moments as prayer, and doubtless He 
has His’ own ways of answering; and 
His own time. — 

Meanwhile, ‘the first duty is to be 


sincere towards yourself and the world. 


Only, since after all you are probably 
going to let yourself off something 
on the ground of sincerity, be quite 
thorough with the 3 sincerity. It is 
not at all easy. Perhaps this simple 
reminder is better than any analysis 
of the very obvious ways in which 
humbug and cowardice may take one 
to Church or keep one away, or in 
which fidgety minds may skip or torpid 
minds drift to one conclusion or its 
opposite. 

But I believe it is in every way helpful 
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to recall that Christ demands sincerity. 
It is helpful, amongst other ways, in 
preventing that agony of religious ques- 
tioning (attempting to force one’s belief 
and never succeeding) to which more 
people than we suspect may be prone, 
but which surely is not God’s desire. 
This demand of sincerity is a fact about 
Christ’s religion, which modern study 
reads quite clear in the Bible. And it is 
one of the dark stains on the history of 
all Churches for many centuries now 
that not only ecclesiastics, but congrega- 
tions and crowds of Christians, have so 
often been the enemies of any fearless 
quest of truth or any straightforward 
telling of it. Even now many preachers 
and their congregations speak just as if 
conformity instead of truth could law- 
fully be made the primary aim. It 
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would not be fair to say this without 
adding that the exact parallel holds good 
in politics, and in other walks of life— 
conceivably even in some scientific pur- 
suits. The fact is, that it is harder and 
more unusual than we sometimes recog- 
nize for men to value truth as such very 
highly. That hard and unusual thing 
Christ demands. It would be slightly 
inaccurate to say that it was His primary 
demand, because life must not be artifici- 
ally simplified by picking out some one 
element in the right life and putting 
it alone. But, along with some other 
things, honest facing of fact was an 
essential part of that childlike simplicity 
and singleness of heart which was His 
primary demand.~} 

It requires a rather considerable study 
before the meaning of His startling 
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phrase “I am the truth” or of the equally 
startling dialogue with Pilate in the 
Gospel according to St. John begins to 
stand out ; but one or two things can 
be summarily said about all this, There 
is no trace of His having ever demanded 
of anyone assent to a proposition which 
he could not understand and had no 
reason to think true. He apparently 
claimed of the Doctors of Jewish divinity 
at least an open mind towards new truths 
that issued from their own creed. He 
evidently demanded, at the end, of His 
Disciples that they should see clearly 
what had long been dawning on them. 
His attitude to people generally was not 
this ; rather He demanded fuller rever- 
ence of what they did revere, the practical 
performance of what they did hold 
right; attention to and retention of 
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teaching which did appeal to them; 
above all, the response of efficient mercy 
to what did stir the sentiment of com- 


passion. Of men to-day, even when 
reasons, good or bad, have detached 
them from a childlike piety, He demands 
instantly a certain spirit of action, and 
demands therewith that they go along 
their way with “a heart that watches 
and receives.” 

He demanded, however, “ faith,” a 
word which gives men pause. The 
New Testament applauds faith in a way 
which is sometimes understood as con- 
trasting it with reason. But faith is 
assumed to believe something true, 
so it cannot be intended to contrast 
it with reason. What was it which 
the men—Abraham especially—whom 
St. Paul treats as types of faith were 
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disregarding and setting aside when they 
showed their faith? Nothing that was 
really reasonable, but a number of strong 
influences which might naturally, but 
not reasonably, have deterred them from 
undertaking what they did undertake 
and persisting in it. These included, 
on the one hand, conventional opinion, 
the pressure of one’s family, and the 
like ; and, on the other, all the plausible 
reasons for disbelief which personal fear 
and indolence would have suggested to 
them—the two classes of influences which 
a Greek philosopher would have grouped 
together as things which create illusion, 
and would have opposed to reason, or 
wisdom. _Far from being merely sub- 
missive to authority, as a later confused 
use of the term “ faith” suggests, these 
men of faith showed, in the first instance, 
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great independence. ‘They showed, be- 
sides, great courage and energy and great 


pertinacity. It should be added that \ ~ 


they showed also a spirit of adventure ; 
they did commit themselves and take 
personal risks at a time when their friends 
probably thought that they should still 
have been making enquiries. These 
are qualities which Jesus asked of His 
disciples, and qualities to which Chris- 
tianity appeals to-day. 

Yet on what sort of ground does the 
supposed virtue of faith commit itself? 
In the particular case of the Disciples 
we can see clearly enough. We our- 
selves have experiences on a smaller 
scale of profoundly felt trust, or distrust, 
of persons. It may be based on traits 
of appearance, manner, voice, speech, 
too subtle to be well described. It may 
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result from inference so rapid that we 
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(incorrectly) call it “instinctive,” or so 
gradual that we actually forget its stages. 
But we very seldom regret having been 
guided by it, and very often regret not 
having been so. A personality strangely 
commanding and lovable got the trust 
of Simon Peter and his fellows. They 
went on giving that trust, and it grew. 
Ultimately, we are told, the slow-dawn- 
ing conviction broke on Simon Peter 
that this was, and no other could be, that 
ultimate leader whom, as Jews, he and his 
fellows had learnt to expect, and to 
whom, as loyal Jews, they must give 
their loyalty without stint. (The book 
from which I reprint these pages tries 
to show how from that original loyalty 
the Christian creed grew.) 

Now the appeal which Christ can 
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make to us is as different as possible in 
form from that which He made to those 
Disciples. We cannot see Jesus. We 
are beset by good influences, pervasive, 
but, therefore, indefinable. The most 
definite witness to each of us is, instead 
of the living Master of life, the witness 
of some sect or school humanly liable 
to enervate, warp, narrow, or degrade 
Christianity in some degree, to insist on 
what is at best unimportant, to set up 
patterns of life which we cannot love, 
to depreciate and distrust what any 
healthy man or woman must admire ; 
only we know (for the indifferent world 
recognizes) that Christ is greater than 
all Christians. And there is hardly less 
difference in the response which we can 
make to His appeal. A modern English- 
man contrasts with an ancient Jew not 
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only in circumstances, but in his whole 
temperament. The old Jew, at his best, 


was tense (at his worst, horribly fanatical); 
he could have ecstasies and, it seems, be 
none the worse for them; his convic- 
tions were expressed with great vehem- 
ence, with fearless exaggeration of phrase 
and with a crude luxuriance of metaphor ; 
his merriment was of a type which could 
be invited by St. James to express itself 
in psalms. ‘Tenderness, homely sense, 
exact hitting of the nail upon the head, 
abound in the literature which appealed 
to him ; but they never took a humorous 
turn. The Englishman, of the kind that 
we like to think characteristic, is very 
seldom strung up except for purposes 
of vigorous action; the extraordinary 
poetic and imaginative power of which 
his race has proved itself capable is subtly 
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dependent upon something regarded by 


others as specially prosaic and matter- 
of-fact in the ordinary demeanour of that 
race; his strongest conviction is often 
that which he is most shy and reserved 
in uttering ; his profoundest emotions 
and most genuine reverence normally 
express themselves by quiet ; his warmest 
kindliness and his most exact justice of 
mind flourish best in an atmosphere of 
humour most of the time, though all the 
same that humour must be still in speci- 
ally sacred moments. On the whole, 
our specifically religious feeling must 
have something of the character of a 
deep, unobserved undercurrent ; and 
our religious thought welcomes a certain 
indefiniteness and illogicality (falsely 
so called), which is a virtue, though it 
has its defects, and which is connected 
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equally with the practical and with the 
poetic qualities of the best English minds. 


Some equivalent difference between the 
modern and the ancient could be traced 
in every nation to-day, and should in no 
case be assumed to be bad. Yet, when 
we recognize the full difference in any 
possible religious experience between us 
and the first Christians, the abiding 
significance of many New Testament 
ideas only stands out more clearly. 

I do not wish to elaborate a parallel 
which is in general already obvious; 
but I would wish, in conclusion, to 
leave three points clearly marked. 

Faith was and is primarily a matter 
of responding in action (unusual action) 
to the call of something to which a man 
is already partly really alive and which 
he cannot honestly doubt. In the 
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Apostles’ case it began with the literal 
following of one evidently, though in- 
explicably, worth following. In our 
case every schoolboy, every man who 
has ever been a real student, or an 
athlete, or a good soldier, or good work- 
man, or what not—and the like with 
women—has repeatedly been aware of 
calls of fellowship, calls of sympathy, 
calls to get out of himself and silently 
enter on some life a little above the 
ordinary ;. it is impossible that he should 
rationally doubt the authority of these 
calls; and faith begins in his first 
energetic and determined response to 
them. ‘The claim of Christianity is to 
be the creed and way of living which 
are the fullest outcome of that response, 
long and honestly continued. ‘Those 
who doubt that claim can patiently test 
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it in life, with the quiet confidence that 
what they need to know will become 
clear enough for their needs in God’s 
good time. 

Faith never did and never can mean 
that a man should begin by committing 
himself in advance to some definite 
theory of which he has no notion of the 
proof and perhaps does not understand 
the terms; though it certainly does 
demand a very different thing, some 
reverence for what we must see is worth 
revering, and some modest deference 
towards that of which we cannot reason- 
ably despise the authority. 

Nevertheless, faith always did and 
always will exact much independence of 
the ordinary current of the world’s 
opinion, and of the influences which may 
for the moment surround us, In in- 
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different matters fashions are harmless 


things, and certainly there is no merit in 
eccentricity. But there are graver things 
in which not to stand upon one’s own 
feet but to seek first for the approval of 
those around us is the surrender of all 
real self-respect, and, in the gravest, even 
some seemingly steady tendency of 
civilization must not be allowed to set 
the ultimate standard. ‘‘ How can ye 
believe, which receive honour one of 
another?” The mere drift of the world 
sets at present away from all religion ; at 
other times it has set, and may set again, 
in another direction ; but it never set 
in favour of any great surrender of self 
to what is truest or best.) Christianity 
calls for a faith which indeed works 
only by love, but which yet “ over- 
cometh the world.”’ And, whatever be 
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the truth, it will not be truly seen, nor 
will life be lived in its light, except 
by those who, however humble, dare 
sometimes stand alone. | 
When careful students of the New 
Testament enquire how the ideas of 
those few and ignorant Jews who first 
called Jesus their Messiah ripened before 
they died into that belief in Him which 
the Church professes now, this curious 
question has a surprisingly living interest 
for many of us to-day. For the clue 
to that development is really the story 
of how a patriotism, once fervently 
centred upon an insignificant state, ended 
by doing its part in founding what 
Augustine called “the most glorious 
city of God.” I am not about to dwell 
here upon the measure in which, though 
far less than the old Israel, different 
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nations to-day, and our own not least 
among them, may conceive themselves 
the humble custodians of some tradition 
for which God has His use in the world. 
But I call to mind, as I close, the lines 
in which a great public servant, who had 
faced as much for his own country as 
any son of any combatant nation in the 
Great War, said the last word about his’ 
own career. [Early in 1918 the British 
Ambassador in Washington, Cecil Spring 
Rice, was about to leave that city, super- 
seded. He was a sick man and, as it 
happened, he was to die within five 
weeks. He wrote thus: 

“ I vow to thee, my country, all earthly things above, 


Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my 


love ; 

The love that asks no questions, the love that 
stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best ; 
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The love that never falters, the love that pays 
the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


‘And there’s another country I’ve heard of long ago, 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to 
them that know. 

We may not count her armies, we may not see 
her King ; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is 
suffering ; 

And soul by soul, and silently, her shining 
bounds increase 3 

And her ways are — of gros and all her 
paths are peace.” 


“We may not see her King.” The 
Apostles believed that once, and once 
for all, that King had been seen upon 
this earth, and that their own “ hands had 
handled” Him. For myself, I believe 
with all my heart that they were right. 
Many men, much wiser than I, can 
only wonder about it, as well they 
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may. But for him who wonders and 


for him who believes the same thing 
is primarily needful—that his own 
steps be guided within those shining 
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